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SCEPTICAL NOTES ON THE SENSE-DATUM! 


I 


T is in perception that we are supposed to be nearest to the ex- 
ternal world, whether that world be physical or something else. 
Here it is said to be present to us more or less immediately as a 
‘sensible appearance.’’ Within this sensible appearance it is cus- 
tomary to distinguish a mental event and its object, which latter 
is called a sensum.? What now is the exact nature of this object? 
This question is usually answered by an attempt to answer two prior 
questions: How does this object stand to the percipient? and, How 
does this object stand to what we call the physical world? 

The following are typical and well-worn examples of sensa: 
When I see a stick partly immersed in water, I really see an object 
which is bent; but I know that the stick is not bent. Since, there- 
fore, the object of the sensible event is not the real physical stick, 
what is it? When I see a coin obliquely, the sensible object actually 
before me is really elliptical, so that I may be said to have the ex- 
perience of an elliptical brown sensum ; or when I am looking through 
slightly ridged or irregular glass so that the objects of my perception 
undergo certain distortions and may even appear to move, what I 
actually ‘‘see’’ are various shapes in sensible movement; or when, 
finally, I look in a mirror, I can distinguish objects which certainly 
appear to be in a sensible space behind the surface of the mirror. 

Now all these objects are characterizable by practically all the 
adjectives that ordinary people apply to what they call the physical 
world, and which philosophers have conveniently classified according 
to the principle of primary and secondary qualities. These objects 
actually have shape, size, color, temperature, and so on; accordingly, 
the epistemologists speak of auditory sensa, olfactory, sensa, visual 
Sensa, kinesthetic sensa, and so on. These are the facts, and they 
are sufficiently clear; that is to say, we need spend no more time try- 
ing to identify the situation to which reference is had when people 


1 Listed, after publication, as Research Paper No. 216, Journal Series, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

2 In what follows I use the terms ‘‘sensum,’’ ‘‘datum,’’ and ‘‘ sense-datum’’ 
interchangeably. 
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use the term ‘‘sensum.’’ The situation is not imaginary, and the 
question is, What is its true description ? 

That the epistemologists hold high carnival on this point is, of 
course, a foregone conclusion. Despite the bewildering variety of 
differences, however, writers on the subject may be conveniently 
grouped into two classes, viz., those who take sensa seriously and 
those who do not. Those who take sensa seriously tend to maintain 
that sensa are to be regarded as peculiar entities in the world, and 
that they form a class of things or events coordinate to such classes 
of things or events as the physical and the psychical. Those who do 
not take sensa seriously incline to the position that sensa are depend- 
ent entities strictly relative to physical objects and minds. The lat- 
ter are apparently troubled by the suspicion that the sensum con- 
ceived as a peculiar entity in the world is an artifact which has be- 
come quite disreputable in the light of the working theories of physics 
and physiology. Both groups hold, however, that the sensum is a 
‘presentation of the object from the point of view of the organism.”’ 

Those who do not take sensa seriously incline toward what I 
shall for the sake of convenience call the physical theory—I do not 
mean to suggest that any one of them actually holds this theory; I 
merely present it as a kind of limiting conception. It is briefly 
this. Sensa are abstractions. Thus in the case of the stick partly 
immersed in water, the object of the perceptual situation is not a 
bent object but the entire concrete setting, and this is the real physi- 
cal stick under two conditions of refraction ; and this whole situation 
is intended in the ‘‘appearance’’ of a bent object. Now since all 
this is palpably physical—unless one happens to be a solipsist—we 
may conclude that the sensible object is physical, and that there is 
no sane reason for admitting the possibility of its being anything 
else. There is, therefore, no problem here, save the physiological 
and psychological one as to how the impinging of light waves upon 
the retina sometimes results in a sensible appearance to the conscious- 
ness of a percipient. So that if the problem is, How do I, a mind, 
make contact with the physical world, which by definition is not 
mind? that problem shall have to be solved in an investigation of 
what occurs on and behind the retina. In short, the problem of 
mind and matter is the mind-body problem, and the mind-body prob- 
lem is largely sub-cutaneous. 

Those who take sensa seriously will reply to this high-handed 
manner somewhat as follows: The ‘‘physical situation’’ is quite ir- 
relevant. The bent stick and nothing else is the object in question, 
and it is certainly not physical. No one thinks of disputing the fact 
that we have a physical stick under two conditions of refraction, 
but then that is not the point here. The point is that there is a per- 
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ceptual situation in which I do actually see a bent object. I can dis- 
tinguish within the perceptual situation at least two elements, namely, 
the mental event, the fact that I am seeing something, and the object 
which I see; and this object is certainly bent. Now the physical 
stick is admittedly straight ; so that what I see and what, in this case, 
I clearly do not see, are manifestly not the same. Therefore, the 
theory that they are different is a reasonable theory; therefore, the 
question as to the nature of the object of the perceptual situation is 
a sensible question. 

It is evident that this debate can never come to a close. To be- 
gin with, the contestants are not at all agreed on the situation to be 
analysed; let alone the analysis itself. According to the one, there 
is a physical object which is not bent but which under certain con- 
ditions gives the appearance of being bent; hence his problem is, 
How does the object in question happen to have the appearance of 
being bent when as a matter of fact it is not? According to the 
other, there is an ‘‘object of the perceptual situation,’’ and it is not 
identical with a corresponding physical object supposedly residing 
in real physical space out there; accordingly, his problem is, What 
is the nature of this object? The former assumes an independent 
physical world, a certain portion of which somehow produces peculiar 
effects within some consciousness, and thereupon asks the question, 
How explain the peculiarities of these effects? The latter begins 
with an ‘‘object of the perceptual situation,’’ provisionally assumes 
the existence of something defined as physical in order to point out 
that this object is not physical, and then asks, What is the nature 
of this object? 

I shall not attempt a review of all the contemporary realist 
theories of the sense-datum, for their number is legion. In what 
follows, therefore, I shall confine myself to a few representative con- 
ceptions and the difficulties which they seem to entail. I shall then 
present and advocate a theory which, I believe, avoids these diffi- 
culties. 

(a) In the case of introspection, so we are sometimes told, the 
datum is referred to the sensible event which mediates it, so that we 
now have an identity of datum and psychic event. In introspection, 
therefore, the datum presents us with the real thing. The sensum is 
no longer a bare essence, no longer a mere logical entity, but a con- 
erete particular, a what plus its that. I can see no logical necessity 
for identifying the introspective datum and the sensible event. In 
sense perception an essence or meaning is referred presumably to 
some external object, whereas in introspection it is referred to the 
organism itself or to some part of the organism. In both cases, I 
should say, the sense and motor elements converge upon something 
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transcending them. Assuming that the datum of introspection is a 
datum of the intellect and not a datum of sense, there is no clear 
reason why the datum of introspection can not be said to transcend 
the sensible event. Evidently the particular existent we call the 
vehicle of the datum does not perform the function of the datum 
without transcending itself, since in itself it has no meaning. Hay- 
ing no meaning, it can hardly serve as an essence—unless it is of the 
essence of the object of introspection to have no meaning, in which 
case the object of introspection is obviously no sensum in the ae- 
cepted sense. Either, therefore, we have something of the nature of 
meaning or we have nothing at all. Thus in the introspection of a 
pressure sensation the thing to which we attend is a sensation of a 
very particular kind, and the recognition of this transcends the 
sensation itself; for in itself this sensible event is a fact of undiffer- 
entiated immediacy, which as such is not a datum. Since the sensa- 
tion and the datum are never necessarily identical, the datum as a 
mere datum is never necessarily an immediate apprehension of the 
real thing. This does not mean that the percipient is in no way in 
direct contact with the physical world, but it does mean that 
this contact is confined to that undifferentiated immediacy which 
we call pure sensation, and that since the datum is immediacy 
discriminated, the datum involves an active principle of the mind 
which transcends immediacy. This active principle is doubtless 
somehow continuous with the primitive sensible event, but that the 
connection is simple and direct is, of course, an assumption. 

(b) The invariable motor attitude in acts of perception is said 
to imply that the percipient is attending to something at least as 
‘*material’’ as the body. I am not sure just what force the epistem- 
ologists who agree to this wish to give to the word ‘‘imply.’’ It is 
plain, I think, that the fact of motor preparation does not at all 
prove that the object of our apprehension is actually physical or 
material, since the motor attitude is present also in dreams and 
hallucinations. All that the fact of the motor attitude actually 
implies, it seems to me, is that in the perceptual situation the percip- 
ient faces something transcending his bodily state, and that he is 
dealing not merely with a sensible event but with its interpretation 
as well. And whether or not this is the result of experience is 
irrelevant. I think a safe conclusion to be this: In sense perception 
there is a sensible event which mediates a meaning and the reaction 
of the percipient is relative to the meaning and not to the sensible 
event itself. 

In this connection I should like to make a few remarks with 
respect to the causal theory of perception. The effect which the ob- 
ject produces or helps to produce within the organism appears to be 
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a very peculiar one—one which the categories of the physical sciences 
certainly do not exhaust. And we are still waiting for a clear-cut and 
unequivocal statement of this effect; in fact the epistemologists have 
told us nothing that the physicists and psychologists do not already 
know. In visual perception, for example, the effect which the ob- 
ject is instrumental in producing within the organism is largely an 
effect upon the retina, and this effect is somehow transmitted pre- 
sumably to some brain area; and whatever it is that happens there 
heaven only knows; the psychologists and epistemologists evidently 
do not. We are all, of course, quite aware of the fact that corre- 
lated with retinal and brain events are certain events we call ideas, 
but beyond this point we are pretty well in the dark. Whenever, 
therefore, epistemologists offer the suggestion that the effect an ob- 
ject produces within an organism is an immediate psychic expe- 
rience or sensible event, they are enunciating a theory and not stating 
an observable fact. I do not wish to deny that the theory is very 
probably correct ; I merely insist that before it can be philosophically 
respectable it shall have to offer a principle of connection between the 
correlated events. If the connection is a causal one—and it prob- 
ably is—we shall have to state more precisely just what that means 
in this case, for the causal connection is apparently an extraordinary 
one. For the physical presence of an object to the percipient is 
not invariably correlated with a psychic event, nor is a psychic 
event invariably correlated with a sensum. Consequently, the propo- 
sition that the object produces an effect within the organism, is 
really false. All the facts permit us to say is that sometimes a com- 
present object appears to have an effect upon the organism and this 
is sometimes correlated with a sensible event. This, naturally, 
raises the question, Why do compresent objects produce these pecu- 
liar effects at certain times and not at others? And here we shall 
have to seek refuge in the peculiarities of the organism, which means 
that our answer will be almost purely speculative. This will be 
especially true in the case of vision, where the ‘‘effect’’ is mediated 
by an agent toward which physics, as the quantum theory suggests, 
still has a very speculative attitude, and which therefore offers little 
that we can use in a positive philosophy of visual perception. And 
to treat this fact as though it were irrelevant would be to follow 
tactics combining the methods of the a priori philosopher and the 
ostrich, a procedure rather unbecoming to people who wish to be 
known as philosophers of science and scientific philosophers. 

(c) In perception, so we are told by some theorists, the quality 
of the sensation is intuited and directly referred to some object, 
and by this act of reference we recognize the quality of the sensation 
as identical with the quality of the object. Now this statement either 
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means that we have an immediate apprehension of the fact that the 
quality is common to both sensation and object, or it means that we 
have an immediate apprehension only of the quality of the sensation 
and that we project this quality into the object—assuming that this 
means anything at all.* In either case there seems to be implied a 
rather direct knowledge of the object—at least a knowledge too re. 
fined to be explained by an appeal to the dumb practical sense of 
reality embodied in motor or visceral attitudes. If we mean that 
the percipient has an immediate apprehension of the fact that the 
quality is common to the sensation and the object, we clearly imply 
that his experience of the object is as immediate as his experience 
of the sensation. If, on the other hand, we mean that the percipient 
has an immediate apprehension only of the quality of the sensation 
(the quality greenness, for example) and that he projects this ab- 
stract entity into the object, then it is evident, I think, that the 
correspondence of sensation and object becomes entirely fictitious, 
When I say that the abstract quality of greenness which describes my 
sensation is referred to an object and that this quality is identical 
with the referred quality after I have referred it, I am not, I think, 
saying anything significant. In other words, if my act of reference 
is to be significant we shall have to postulate an immediate appre- 
hension on my part of the fact that the quality is common to the 
sensation and the object. And this implies not only an intuition 
of the essence of the object, but also an apprehension of the fact that 
the essence is an essence of the object. If the greenness of the sensa- 
tion and the greenness of the object are abstract logical entities 
identical in every respect, then obviously they are identical. But 
the question here is, How do we come to suspect that the quality 
which we intuit as belonging to the sensation belongs also to the ob- 
ject, which the sensation does not bring before us? We may have 
any number of private reasons for believing that the object does 
exist, but how an intuition of the quality of a sensation can tell us 
that this quality is identical with the quality of the object, can hardly 
be decided by some such thing as, for example, a subsequent in- 
tellectual reflection, if we had not this quality before us in the origi- 
nal perception. For a subsequent comparison of the quality of the 
sensation with the quality of the object would seem to require an ap- 
prehension of the latter quite as immediate as our apprehension of 

3 In this connection I should like to make a confession which, I am afraid, 
may betray an unjustifiable naiveté, but which common honesty compels me to 
make. It concerns the notion of reference or projection—we are said to ‘‘refer’’ 
the quality of a sensation to an object. Frankly, I do not know what, on 
realist presuppositions, this means; unless it means that we refer or project 
a quality whenever by some fortunate perversity we insist upon speaking of 


something which we really do not know at all as if it possessed a quality which 
we know perfectly well to belong to the sensible event only. 
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the quality of the sensation. But, once again, short of some sort 
of immediate experience of the object there seems to be little chance 
of getting the quality of the object as a quality of the object before 
us in idea at all. 

With respect to the knowledge-claim in perception we can, I 
think, say at least this: In perception the subject does, as a matter 
of fact—whether he is conscious of this or not—claim awareness of 
the existence of objects. In fact, if the knowledge-claim implies 
anything less than that, it at once becomes non-significant, since in 
that case the question as to whether an apprehended quality is also 
a quality of an object, appears to be irrelevant. The connection, 
therefore, between me and the reality I claim to know must be more 
immediate than that connoted by the term ‘‘reference’’ if my knowl- 
edge-claim is to amount to anything more than illusion. 

(d) If we are optimistic enough to desire some theoretical con- 
tact with the physical world, the position that sensa are independent 
entities neither physical nor mental, and that the existence of the 
physical world is a theory to account for the facts of sensa, does not 
appear to be tenable. Let us return to the stick partly immersed 
in water. If we affirm that the sensum is bent and that this can not 
be physical since what is called the physical stick is not bent, it is 
clear that we are no longer dealing with straightforward facts. For 
we have really compared one sensum, the bent object, with another, 
the straight object, and it seems obvious that whether we shall call 
the one a sensum and the other a physical thing is purely arbitrary. 
The argument, therefore, might with equal cogency run as follows: 
When I see a real physical stick partly immersed in real physical 
water, I see an object which is really bent ; but when I see the stick not 
so immersed I see an object which is really straight; therefore, since 
the straight object is not the real physical stick partly immersed in 
real physical water, it is clearly not physical. In other words, com- 
paring two appearances and calling the one physical does not demon- 
strate that the other is not physical. 

If at the level of sense perception we are confined to entities 
neither physical nor mental, how can a percept be at all relevant to 
the environment which is supposedly physical? We are told that 
the idea of the physical world is a category defined by postulates. 
Now if this means that the idea of the physical world is a necessary 
presupposition of experience, then I do not believe we are justified 
in maintaining that experience, or any aspect of it, such as sense per- 
ception, is confined wholly to sensa, and that there is no logical pas- 
sage from sensa to the physical world. For experience has now be- 
come a matter both of sensa and of the necessary presuppositions 
that make sensa intelligible. And, on the other hand, the physical 
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now appears to be something wholly supplied by the intellect, like 
a Kantian idea of reason. 

Frankly, I can not see that sensa defined as peculiar and inde. 
pendent entities neither physical nor mental serve any useful the. 
oretical purpose. If we have a direct apprehension of sensa, and if 
these entities are not mental, we already have the mental and the non- 
mental together. Now if there is an a priori reason why the possi- 
bility of a direct apprehension of a physical entity can not be ace. 
cepted, then that very reason will render the notion of an entity 
which by definition is neither physical nor mental quite useless as a 
theoretical intermediary between the physical and the mental in 
perception. More positively, if the percipient can have a direct 
contact with independent entities which are neither physical nor 
mental, then there seems to be no clear reason why he can not have 
a direct contact with independent entities which are either physical 
or mental. And all the example of the immersed stick demonstrates 
is, I should say, that the percipient never perceives simply what we 
commonly e¢all a physical object. 

The theory under discussion simply postulates the existence of 
physical objects, and it proposes to justify this by making a second 
postulate, viz., that belief in the existence of physical objects is 
primitive and arises with the sensing of sensa. This second postu- 
late, however, amounts to a virtual denial of the original position, 
namely, that experience is strictly confined to sensa, and that 
there is no passage from sensa to the physical world. And when 
in addition to this it is stated that sensa do have a relation to physical 
objects which they have to no other kind of objects, one begins to 
wonder if all this does not really mean that the cognition of physical 
objects is quite as immediate as that of sensa. If belief in the 
existence of physical realities is primitive and intrinsic to the act of 
sensing, it becomes clear, it seems to me, that what is really meant 
by a sensum is a simple or primitive perception. 

If we begin by assuming that the perceptual experience is con- 
fined to sensa, then such facts as the relative agreement between 
visual and tactual sensa and the agreement between our sensa and 
those of other observers do not appear to be very cogent justifica- 
tions for the assumption that there is a physical world. The fact of 
agreement between the sensa of various observers is entirely worth- 
less. The fact of the agreement between the visual and the tactual 
sensa of any one observer seems on the face of it to offer some justi- 
fication for the assumption ; but it is far from conclusive, for on the 
assumption that experience is confined to sensa, we have in this case 
simply two correlated sensa and their reference to a common per- 
cipient. Hence it really becomes our business to seek the principle 
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of correlation within the sensa themselves, for there is certainly no 
a priori reason why we should go beyond them. 

According to a very distinguished proponent of the theory under 
discussion, when the percipient says that he sees a physical object, 
what he really means is that he directly apprehends a sensum and 
that this sensum is somehow connected with other sensa which he 
would directly apprehend should he move his body in certain ways. 
Now it may be questioned, I think, whether that is what he means or 
even ought to mean. When I say that I see a physical object I may 
mean, if I am sophisticated, that I perceive a sensible appearance 
which I interpret to stand for something which transcends that 
which I actually see. Now this may include other sensa, which for 
the time being I do not perceive, but it seems to me to include more. 
If I move my body in certain ways, I shall not only see additional 
sensa, but I shall see them in a very determinate sensible location 
relative to the sensa I perceived in my original position. Moreover, 
I must move my body in certain determinate ways, which means that 
I must shift my position relative to real locations in physical space. 
And the doctrine that this shifting of position in physical space has 
nothing to do with the relative sensible position of sensa is clearly 
an assumption. In other words, it does not seem to me to be a 
settled matter that sensa ‘‘are not, in any plain straightforward 
sense, in the one Physical Space in which objects are supposed to 
be.’’ It is evident, at least, that my apprehension of other sensa is 
dependent upon the exchange of real physical positions in real 
physical space. So that when I say that I see a physical object, this 
ought to mean at least that I see a sensible appearance and that I 
could, if I so desired, see other sensible appearances, since their ap- 
pearance and location in my sensible space are in part determined by 
the locations of my body in physical space. But this implies that 
the sensible appearance which I directly apprehend is connected 
with other sensible appearances by a principle which transcends 
sensible space. The sensing of sensa is really an abstraction from 
the perceptual situation; for in the perceptual situation the per- 
cipient is placed in the immediate presence of something which 
quite transcends those peculiar lifeless entities which are neither 
physical nor mental. 


II 


I shall now briefly present a theory of the sense-datum which, in 
my estimation, avoids the difficulites we have been discussing. I do 
not regard the theory as a complete account of perception, but | be- 
lieve that as far as it goes it handles the facts with a minimum of 
metaphor. I shall begin by saying a few words in regard to the idea 
of ‘‘direct apprehension.’’ I should hold that even in perception 
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there is no direct apprehension of anything, and certainly not of an 
object. In fact the expression is really a misnomer, for the simple 
reason that no apprehension is direct and whatever in experience 
is direct is not apprehension. If the percipient has any direct ex- 
perience at all it is the experience of an undifferentiated immediacy. 
As a matter of fact we can not, strictly, say that this undifferentiated 
immediacy is his experience, since immediacy is a simple brute fact 
allowing of no such distinctions as that of experience and the ex- 
perienced—such distinctions already presupposing the level of in- 
terpretation. Whatever is direct in experience is ineffable, and 
whatever is more is interpretation and, therefore, indirect. Thus 
the appearance of a bent object, as in the case of the partly im- 
mersed stick—whether interpreted as a bent stick or not—is not 
something merely sensed. It is evidently somethirg differentiated 
from the manifold of sense with which the percipient is immediately 
confronted. Whether the appearance is that of a stick and whether 
it is in reality bent, is therefore a matter of further experience and 
further interpretation. And, as we have seen, which interpretation 
shall be identified with what neo-realism calls the sensum, is purely 
arbitrary. 

Assuming the position that the object of the perceptual situation 
is physical, can we give a plausible account of the facts of sense 
perception? When I see a stick partly immersed, the object of my 
perception will be a straight physical object which, due to the pe- 
culiar conditions supplied by the media of vision, appears to be bent 
but actually is not. The quality of bentness will not, therefore, 
really belong to the object of the perceptual situation, but will 
represent an interpretation of an effect upon my retina. And this 
will be but another way of saying that the apprehension of what in 
this case is a bent object, is not a direct apprehension. If by 
hypothesis there is out there a physical situation which supplies 
the conditions for certain effects within my organism, then it is 
plain that I have no direct cognizance of the object of the perceptual 
situation—unless by object of the perceptual situation we decide to 
mean the effects within my organism, which, however, clearly do 
not constitute an object of my perception such that one could say 
of it that it is physical or bent or brown. If in any sense, therefore, 
I may be said to be in direct contact with the physical world, this is 
to be understood to mean no more than that there are certain physi- 
cal events, belonging to a total physical situation, which may in part 
be described with reference to my organism. What I perceive, there- 
fore, is never a physical object, since what I call a physical object 
is solely an object of my thought. In other words, my percept is 
a construction which intends the object. For if it is at all legiti- 
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mate to say that the object is sensed, it is at least evident that I 
never sense it in isolation from the conditions under which it appears 
tome. In the case of the immersed stick, therefore, there is no more 
a direct apprehension of a bent object than there is of a straight one. 
If what occurs is really an apprehension, which it must be if we 
speak of something as bent, then it is not at all a direct experience. 

The only workable meaning we can assign to the expression ‘‘im- 
mediate experience,’’ it seems to me, is that of total physical situa- 
tion (the physical environment which produces effects within the 
organism plus the effects produced), and this is a matter of brute 
immediacy in which there are no distinctions of subject and object, 
experience and experienced, bent and straight. Moreover, the no- 
tion of immediate experience of an object seems to presuppose the 
notion of an organism psychically passive, committing us to the 
theory of the physical world producing ideas within the percipient. 
Immediacy, although certainly an aspect of the perceptual situation, 
is in itself an abstraction. Anything, therefore, partaking of the 
nature of immediacy can never be an object of the perceptual sit- 
uation. The object of the perceptual situation is an object which 
the activity of the percipient intends. Now it intends a physical 
object and this object, although itself extremely complex in that as 
intended it implicates all the mental and physical events involved 
in verification, is nevertheless an abstraction from the total con- 
erete physical situation, of which my organism and the effects pro- 
duced therein are integral parts. So that when I say that I see an 
object, I must be taken to mean that I am face to face with a 
physical situation which, if I am intelligent, presents me with cues 
to other possible situations. Thus when I say that I see a threshing 
machine a mile away, I must be understood to mean that I consider 
myself in direct contact with a physical situation of which my or- 
ganism is an integral part, and which therefore presents me with 
certain bodily effects which in the course of my experience have 
come to signify, not a threshing machine, but a threshing machine a 
mile away. And in the language of the parable of the immersed 
stick, the ‘‘bentness’’ is an actual ingredient in a physical situation 
(which includes processes going on in some retina or brain), which 
in itself is and remains below the level of ‘‘object of a perceptual 
situation,’’ and which to an intelligent mind signifies a straight or 
bent physical object perceived under rather complex conditions of 
refraction. In other words, although ‘'bentness’’ is a factor in the 
total physical situation, it need not be a factor qualifying what we 
call the object of the perception. 

That which I sense under one set of conditions becomes in the 
course of time a symbol to me of what I should sense under certain 
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other conditions if these were to become actual. That which is 
sensed is transcended in the symbol, the symbol being a function, so 
to speak, of two variables, namely, sense material and meaning, 
Strictly, it is this function that really constitutes the object of the 
perceptual situation. Thus when I am said to see a stick partly im- 
mersed, I am the subject of certain experiences of sense, which in 
themselves have no meaning. Now I elevate these experiences into a 
meaningful symbol whenever I respond to the situation by making 
the judgment that, as an ingredient of the physical situation of 
which my organism is a part, there actually is a physical object which 
is bent. This judgment, in which the experiences of sense are af- 
firmed and transcended, will be of the nature of a formula which 
claims to satisfy every relevant set of sense experiences and their 
efficient conditions. It will be a categorical claiming to satisfy all 
relevant hypotheticals. It will claim to satisfy, for example, the 
sense experiences and their efficient conditions which are meant by 
the hypothetical that if at some future time I remove the object in 
question from the water and place it within the conditions of a homo. 
geneous medium, then, all other things being equal, as a factor in that 
physical situation of which my organism will then be a part, there 
will actually be a physical object which is bent. 

Now whether or not the symbol does actually satisfy at some 
future time the predicted sense experiences and their conditions, is 
clearly irrelevant to its function as object of the perceptual situation. 
For if it does not, it is illusory but none the less the object of the 
perceptual situation, since, as we saw, it is a function of sense mate- 
rial and meaning. If, however, the symbol does satisfy the predicted 
sense experiences and their conditions, it is then not only the object, 
but also the intention, of the perceptual situation; and this simply 
means that as a factor in the total conditions of the present percep- 
tual situation the symbol becomes self-transcendent. In the ease of 
illusion this self-transcendence is lacking. Or, to use freer and less 
pedantic language, when I am said to see a stick partly immersed in 
water, what I see is an appearance of the object in the sense that the 
meaning which I entertain at this moment implicates other meanings, 
these meanings being capable of embodiment in groupings of mental 
and physical events of which I may be the subject. Now the total- 
ity of such embodiments, which at the moment I vaguely contemplate, 
constitutes the intention of my perceptive act; and this totality 
clearly transcends the perceptive act. An appearance, therefore, is 
essentially a meaning which implicates other meanings which, if 
taken separately, are themselves appearances. Now that system of 
physical and mental events in which these meanings take their place 
and in so doing become self-transcendent, is the intention of the per- 
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ceptive act. So that when I say that my perceptive act intends a 
physical object, the term ‘‘physical’’ must be understood to have a 
reference to nothing more and nothing less than the system of events 
in which the various situations thus virtually predicted have a place 
and are transcended. 

The object of the perceptual situation is essentially an interpre- 
tation; and if an interpretation, then, of course, of the nature of 
meaning. Since, however, meaning, in the case of perception, in- 
volves at least possible verification, it is evident that in perception we 
have the physical and the mental inseparably together. If, there- 
fore, in the perceptual situation we demand an immediate presence, 
and if what we have called the meaning does not satisfy this demand, 
then we shall have to learn to be satisfied with the physical effects 
produced within the organism, which in their self-transcendence as- 
sume the role of indices of one or more items in the total physical 
situation. It is the total physical situation that affects the organism, 
and the discrimination of certain elements within this totality at 
once places us beyond immediacy, even though it be the lowest pos- 
sible level upon which anything can with any show of reason be said 
to be given. Even this level is, after all, a level which, if taken 
by itself, is meaningless, and if not taken by itself, is self-transcend- 
ent. And this means that the object of the perceptual situation, if 
it is to have any definiteness at all, at once rises to the level of 
meaning. Whenever I perceive a bent object which I eall a stick, 
I perceive it as an ingredient in a total situation; and if I ask, ‘‘Is 
it really bent?’’ I really ask, ‘‘Would it appear bent in another 
situation, especially one involving a homogeneous medium of re- 
fraction? What effects would it have within my organism in con- 
junction with the effects due to the elements of another setting?’’ 
The total situation, in other words, enters in as a determinant of 
the appearances produced; but its activity is on the level of imme- 
diacy, and on this level there are no objects. As experience reaches 
the level of perception there emerges the element of meaning, which 
transcends the present sensible event by way of an implicit reference 
to the future. This reference entails possible and actual events such 
as are conventionally called physical—it may entail more, but it en- 
tails at least that. 

If the judgment, ‘‘This thing before me is a bent object,’’ is to 
have any determinate meaning, it must be seen to imply a certain 
minimum of hypotheticals, such as, for example, the hypothetical 
that if I change my position in space with respect to this object or 
otherwise alter the conditions—say by taking the object out of 
the water—such and such will be subsequent experience. Or when 
I say that the particular substance I am handling is sodium, my 
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judgment is actually a shorthand expression for a minimum of uni- 
versal sequences upon which it depends not only for its truth 
but also, in the last analysis, for its meaning. Thus my judg- 
ment will mean some such implicated sequence as this, namely, that 
if I allow this substance to enter into a characteristic reaction, 
such and such will be the nature of my subsequent experience; or 
that if I engage in a spectroscopic analysis of it, it will show certain 
characteristic lines in the yellow of the spectrum. I do not, of course, 
maintain that to the average mind these particular sequences con- 
stitute the meaning, or even a part of the meaning, of the judgment, 
‘‘This substance is sodium’’; but I do maintain that some such series 
of events, no matter how ‘‘unscientific’’ and no matter how crudely 
conceived, constitutes both the meaning and the truth-value (if I 
may borrow a term) of the perceptual judgment. 

To return to the indispensable bent stick: Whenever I say that 
I see a bent object, I commit myself to the proposition that it is 
physical by reason of my employment of the term ‘‘bent’’ (and al- 
though it is, of course, logically possible for something to be bent 
without being physical, it is certainly up to those who profess to be- 
lieve this to offer a plausible example—I do not believe that an ap- 
peal to space will do in this case). Furthermore, there is implied 
in my judgment the consideration that what I perceive is relevant 
to certain physical and physiological events which I may subse- 
quently choose to bring about. It is implied, for example, that if 
I superimpose upon the object in question an object which is not 
bent, both the operation and the observed discrepancy can be ex- 
pressed in terms of the presuppositions of the physical sciences; 
that is to say, certain obviously non-mental operations, although in 
themselves without meaning, will be within the universe of discourse 
constituting my idea, and will, therefore, be relevant to my present 
experience. Now all this clearly transcends the present psychical 
event which I express by saying that I see this or that object. And it 
is this transcendence that I believe to be the objective reference of 
the perceptual experience. 

If we examine this theory we shall discover that since it, in com- 
mon with many other theories, simply assumes, rightly or wrongly, 
the integration in perception of physical and mental events, it is at 
best but a working conception. However, I believe that the subse- 
quent account of perception in terms of ‘‘object’’ and ‘‘intention”’ 
is essentially correct and therefore amounts to a verification of the 
initial assumption. I do not suppose that our theory has achieved 
the full measure of philosophical respectability ; nevertheless I be- 
lieve it to be essentially at one with the facts and to enable us to 
handle them with a minimum of sophistry and metaphor. It may be 
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urged, nevertheless, that inasmuch as the theory assumes the inte- 
gration of physical and mental events in perception, in accepting it 
we shall have on our hands the problem of the principle or structure 
of this integration; and that unless we can solve this problem, we 
have essentially a dualism. I am not prepared to deny this; but I 
would add that it does not seem evident to me that the discovery of 
the principle of the integration would remove the dualism. At best, 
I should say, it could give us but a more refined statement of corre- 
lations, which, although certainly an improvement, would not, I 
think, materially alter our account. We shall, so I believe, have to 
begin with a provisional duality of subject and object, perceiving 
and the perceived, apprehension and the apprehended, whatever 
problems and difficulties this may introduce, if we desire our episte- 
mology to be at all plausible. The plausibility of atomism, especially 
of the neutral entity type, is not, I think, very great. 
C. De Borer. 
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VALUE AS SIMPLY VALUE 


ROFESSOR JOHN LAIRD and Professor M. E. Clarke insist 
(quite rightly, I think) that there is an adjective ‘‘valuable’’ 
which ean be predicated of logical subjects in such wise as to imply 
that it either does or does not attach to these logical subjects quite 
lindependently of the judging subject. But they then proceed 
(quite wrongly, I think) to assert that the adjective in question can 
not be a relation to interest.1_ There remains their further contention 
that the adjective is not a relation to interest, because it is some- 
thing else, namely, a unique, irreducible, residual character, which 
can not be defined or analyzed, but only named by such names as 
‘*value,’’ ‘‘excellence,’’ or ‘‘ought to be.’’ 

Turning first to Miss Clarke’s argument, we read that value is 
‘a unique determination of objects, apprehended through judgment, 
but subsisting, like any other predicate, independently of the judg- 
ing subject.’’ ‘‘As this view emphasizes the indefinability of value,’’ 
she continues, ‘‘it is difficult to give at all a detailed account of it.’’? 

1J. Laird, The Idea of Value; M. E. Clarke, A Study in the Logic of 
Value. I have discussed their position in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 447- 
484, 

2 Logie of Value, p. 255. I am extremely suspicious of the indefinability 
of anything. Thus Professor Urban, who tells us that ‘‘the ultimately inde- 
finable character of value is of absolutely fundamental significance,’’ has just 
told us, on the preceding page, that ‘‘part of the meaning of value is its valid- 
ity’’ (The Intelligible World, pp. 137, 139). I can not resist the feeling that 


if he would name the other part or parts of the meaning of value, we could then 
assemble the parts and have what would look very much like a definition. 
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Since there is no way of naming it except by words whose denotation 

is highly equivocal, it is hard even to point to it. I have tried in 
entire good faith to find it. When Miss Clarke tries to find it, or 
discover whether it attaches to this or that,’ I try with her, in the 
hope that I can at least discover what it is that she is looking for. 
And I always end by concluding that when she finds value, as she 
at times somewhat hesitatingly does,‘ she is finding that this or that 
moves or attracts her. At any rate, when I feel that I have found a 
value, it is because, as in the esthetic experience, I have felt a thrill; 
or because I have felt the stirring of desire or will; or because I have 
seen a causal relation, direct or indirect to the interest of sentient 
beings. 

Let me take an illustration of the sort of procedure that I have 
in mind. Miss Clarke borrows from Witasak a list of four species of 
objects ‘‘to which we ascribe esthetic value,’’—sense-data, form, 
conformity to type, and expression.’ Of the first three she says that 
they have no ‘‘special relation to the psychical.’’ Now in so far as 
I assent to her judgment that we ‘‘ascribe esthetic value’’ to such 
objects, I find that I enjoy them in that peculiar way that I de- 
nominate ‘‘esthetic’’; or I believe that they are so enjoyed by others. 
If I wish to test the matter for myself I expose myself to such ob- 
jects, and then ask myself how I feel; or I catch myself in a moment 
of unmistakable exhilaration, and then ask myself what it is the 
contemplation of which so exhilarates me. Otherwise I find that the 
question, ‘‘Do I ascribe esthetic value to such objects?’’ leaves me 
quite blank. I do not know where or how to look for an answer. 
Similarly, when I ask myself what sort of thing unquestionably has 
moral value, and free myself so far as possible from preconception or 
a mere echoing of customary judgments, I find myself asking either 
‘What do I feel that I or he ought to do?’’ or, ‘‘What kind of 
person do I admire?’’ or, ‘‘What kind of act or person is helpful 
rather than hurtful to sentient beings?’’ Unless I frame the ques- 
tion in some such way I find no answer to it, because I have no no- 
tion of the evidence that would be conclusive. 

Now when I am unable to find for myself what other people al- 
lude to, I should perhaps regard myself as having some defective 
receptivity, in the case of color-blindness. This possibility I admit, 
and there is nothing more to be done about it, except to console my- 
self with the reflection that I am in good company. But there is 
another and to me more acceptable possibility, namely, that the 
thing is not there. In this case I must account for the fact that very 

3 As, e.g., Logic of Value, p. 318. 

4Cf. Logic of Value, pp. 290 ff. 

5 Logic of Value, pp. 316 ff. 
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respectable and trustworthy people think they find it. The ex- 
planation lies, I believe, in the effect of words. 

I can not resist the feeling that those who hold the view that 
‘‘valuable’’ means just valuable, are the victims of verbalism. They 
must be supposed to contend that there is a familiar meaning need- 
ing only a generally accepted name to be easily recognizable. In 
that case it should be easy to agree on ‘‘value’’ as its authorized 
philosophical name. I suspect, however, that the reverse is the case, 
that it is the name that is in search of a meaning. 

My doubts are strengthened by Professor Clarke’s explicit ap- 
peal to verbal usage. We are told that ‘‘in ordinary speech the ad- 
jective ‘valuable,’ in the intrinsic sense, means what ought to be, 
an object of value is an object which ought to be for its own sake.’’ ® 
Now I strongly doubt whether the term ‘‘valuable’’ is used at all in 
ordinary speech in what the author would regard as ‘‘the intrinsiec’”’ 
sense. I submit that the only widely current use of the term ‘‘valu-! 
able’’ is economic. If in European and American circles we feel' 
that it is inappropriate to ask a man whether his wife is valuable, it 
is because wives are not usually bought and sold. If we ask whether 
a work of art is or is not valuable, we mean to inquire whether, over 
and above its beauty, the work of art commands a price. If a man 
says that he values his evenings he means that he has a use for them, 
and does not wish to give them up to frivolous pastimes, or would not 
give them up without some substantial return. But this current 
economic meaning is precisely what Miss Clarke and her fellow- 
proponents would most emphatically reject. 

As to the accompanying phrase by which ‘‘intrinsically valuable’’ 
is elucidated, we do think of certain things that they ‘‘ought to be.’’ 
But when we do so, we think, if my experience is at all representative, 
in one of several ways. That which ought to be, is either that which 
we or somebody else ought to bring to pass; or that which, because 
of its being useful, we would bring to pass if it did not exist already ; 
or that which would be, if we had our way. But none of these mean- 
ings can serve Miss Clarke’s purpose. 

The persistent impression that there is a meaning of ‘‘valuable’’—, 
attaching uniquely to that word, and incapable of being expressed / 
by any other word or combination of other words, seems to me to 
betray a philosophical superstition to the effect that where there’s 
a common word there’s a common meaning, and where there’s a 

6 Study in the Logic of Value, p. 110. In the next paragraph the author 
is kind enough to say that my exhaustive explanation of the genesis, mutations, 
and integrations of interest is ‘‘valuable.’’ Does she mean that it ought to 
be for its own sake? I strongly suspect that she means that my examination 


is useful, or has produced results of the sort which is desired by those who are 
making inquiries in this field. 
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unique word there’s a unique meaning. Now those who rely on 
verbal usage and on common sense should make a special study of 
them, which is scarcely to be expected, since if they had made such 
a study they probably would not have relied on them. Even without 
such a special study it is evident that meanings undergo perpetual 
change, by degradation, associative saturation, ellipsis, or shifting 
of context; and it is not possible to tell from the face of a particular 
verbal statement at what phase of such changes it stands. Mean- 
ings also express different degrees of directness. Thus attributive 
judgments, such as ‘‘S is R,’’ may express the belief ‘‘S is said to be 
R’’; or, ‘8S has certain characters which are commonly taken to be 
the sign of R’’; or, ‘‘S is what people call R, whatever that means.’’ 
In all of these cases the user of the letter ‘‘R’’ may mean nothing by 
it except the letter ‘‘R.’’ It is quite possible, and is no doubt fre- 
quently the case, that a word is widely used that has no meaning 
whatever, being merely a verbal echo, or an obsolete habit. 

The verbalism connected with the present use of the term ‘‘ value’’ 
is peculiarly scandalous because, in the generalized sense in which 
it is now used, it is a new and technical word; a word which has re- 
cently acquired vogue as the result of a reorganization of philosophy, 
in which different fields of inquiry have been consolidated to form 
a new province. ‘‘Value’’ has been adopted as the flag or emblem 
of this new province, to indicate a hope of articulating or bring- 
ing to light a unifying concept. Under the circumstances it is 
absurd to appeal to the existing or traditional meaning of the 
term as though it represented some universal, familiar, and ances- 
tral experience. As for my own use of the term, I can only say 
that I chose it because while its general associations were relevant 
its meaning was equivocal. It struck me as a good term to give a 
meaning to, rather than as a term already having a determinate 
meaning to which it was only necessary to call attention. I was fur- 
ther influenced by the fact that the world could be used as verb, 
noun, or adjective; as well as by the fact that it could be qualified 
by ‘‘positive’’ and ‘‘negative,’’ when one wished to generalize the re- 
lation of polarity. 

__ I can not help suspecting that the dissatisfaction with definitions 
such as the proposed definition of value in terms of interest, is in 
part the inevitable nostalgia which is the effect of all definition. It 
changes meanings, even if it does no more than to elucidate, clarify, 
or analyze them. Those who are attached by habit to old and unde- 
fined meanings miss them. Something is lost, even if it be nothing 
but the familiar darkness, obscurity, and inarticulateness. If a term 
is invented to indicate a problem, and if the problem is solved, then 
the term has lost its problematic meaning, and there is a feeling that 
‘this which we now have is not what we were then talking about. 
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There are, furthermore, purely verbal associations which the new 
set of words in which the definition is framed does not and can not 
possess. In the broad sense no new combination of words can be the 
‘‘equivalent’’ of an old word. Assuming ‘‘rational animal’’ to be 
a definition of man, the effect of substituting the one expression for 
the other in English literature would produce a surprising and dis- 
tinctly unpleasant effect. This bathos of definition is peculiarly 
marked in the case of words highly charged with emotional mean- 
ings. Thus, for example, there is no metaphysical definition ‘‘God’’ 
that can possibly satisfy those who have worshipped God; and this 
dissatisfaction has nothing to do with the correctness of the defini-. 
tion.’ 

We are here confronted, also, with the whole problem of analysis. 
The has-been-analyzed is not the same as the to-be-analyzed,—other- 
wise there would be no point in analysis. This transformative char- 
acter of analysis does not help us to distinguish the analyzable from 
the non-analyzable. When ‘‘triangle’’ is analyzed into ‘‘plane 
formed by the intersection of three straight lines,’’ it is no longer 
just triangle. It is to be noted that all subject-matter is ‘‘simple’? | 
before analysis, in the sense in which a question mark is simple. 
Knowledge spreads from an initial point, namely, a locus of interro- 
gation. I assume, however, that things are what they appear to be 
when we get through knowing them, rather than what they appear 
to be at the moment of attack.6 I am quite willing to admit that 
when ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘beautiful’’ is analyzed into object-desired or 
object-enjoyed, it is no longer just beauty and goodness. There is 
no doubt a something about value which is not precisely the same as 
object-of-interest, but I am prepared to admit this only provided | 
my critics are willing to admit that the same is true of all analysis; 
and that so far as this line of argument is concerned, value is as 
analyzable as anything else. If difficulties connected with analysis 
prove so serious as to compel us to abandon the notion altogether, | 
then the analysis of value will have to go with the rest; but that is 
another matter, which we are not called upon to decide here. 

There are further questions of an equally general nature. Wholes 

7 Similarly, by translating value into terms of interest, and interest into 
‘fanticipatory responses which are in accord with the unfulfilled phases of a 
governing set,’’ Professor Charner M. Perry evidently counts upon the reader’s 
feeling that value has somehow been conjured away. There is an effect of 
absurdity created by the substitution of definitions for the original terms. The 
same effect can always be produced by substituting the results of scientific or 
philosophical thought for the terms of familiar discourse and unanalyzed ex- 
perience. (Cf. this JourNAL, XXV, 1928, p. 286.) 

8 The reverse view, namely, that we know things best when we know them 


least, is what I have elsewhere referred to as the fallacy of ‘‘ pseudo-simplicity.’”’ 
Cf. Present Philosophical Tendencies. 
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may have characters which dwell in the whole, can be seized only 
when the whole is apprehended ‘‘at once,’’ and will be lost in an 
itemized inventory of the analytic components. Dr. Donald C, 
Williams in his paper on ‘‘The Definition of Yellow and of Good’’ 
suggests that there is quale which supervenes upon the situation 
in which interest is taken by somebody in something.® There is cer- 
tainly a fusion of subject and object that is very inadequately repre- 
sented by the juxtaposition of symbols or of mutually external 
physical objects. In that case, again, value is .analyzable, precisely 
as other wholes are analyzable,—capable of being broken up into 
elements which in their severalty are not the whole except in the 
sense that they compose it. I find, however, this great difference 
between ‘‘good”’ and ‘‘yellow’’: that when I ask myself whether 
yellow is or is not analyzable, I at least know where to look in order 
to find out. What is this ‘‘value’’ or ‘‘valuable’’ which Professor 
Clarke thinks is unanalyzable? If I knew I would try to analyze it; 
__and then, if I failed, I think I would cheerfully agree. 

But there is another way of presenting the case, in which we at 
least know what we are talking about. Unquestionably the strongest 
variety of the view that the adjective ‘‘valuable’’ has a simple and 
unique meaning all its own, is that which appeals to the so-called 
‘‘tertiary qualities.’’ Here we are referred to an experience in 
which there is at least hope of making the acquaintance of the ad- 
jective, instead of merely reiterating the name for it, or formu- 
lating the logical and epistemological conditions which it must satisfy. 
Professor Laird expounded this view effectively in his earlier 
books,’° though in his latest work his adherence to it is more tentative 
and irresolute.1 There is no doubt that we find things to be at- 
tractive or agreeable, and that when we talk about attractiveness 
and agreeableness, we know what we are taking about to the extent of 
knowing where to look for it if we wish to reéxamine it. Professor 
Laird’s most recent treatment of the question, in which he makes use 
of the term ‘‘recessive’’ and ‘‘non-recessive,’’ does not seem to me to 
be illuminating.’? In order to state the matter as simply as possible 
let us use the term ‘‘attractive’’ to embrace a class of adjectives, 
such as ‘‘enticing,’’ ‘‘fascinating,’’ ‘‘awesome,’’ etc., whose objectiv- 
ity or subjectivity is to be considered.'* With attractiveness we may 

® This JOURNAL, XXVII (1930), p. 515. 

10 Cf. Study in Realism, 1920, pp. 129 ff. I have already examined and 
criticized the view in G. T. V., §16. 

11 Cf. Study in Moral Theory, p. 100, and Idea of Value, p. 229. 

12 Idea of Value, pp. 228ff. 

13 I waive the point that we have a class of adjectives rather than a single 
adjective, corresponding to the term ‘‘value.’’ The specific qualities might be 


supposed to be related to value as the determinates red, blue, etc., to the deter- 
minable, color. 
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contrast certain adjectives such as ‘‘boresome,’’ ‘‘fatiguing,’’ etc., 
which are prima facie more subjective, and certain other adjectives, 
such as ‘‘pretty,’’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ ‘‘sublime,’’ ete., which are prima 
facie more objective. 

Now the important point is to determine clearly what we mean 
by ‘‘subjective’’ in this context. As I construe it, when we say that 
the boresomeness of the lecture is subjective we mean that the lec- 
ture bores somebody. When I find that the lecture is boresome | 
experience the fact that it bores me. The adjective applied to the 
object turns out, when explicated or more attentively examined, to 
be a state of the subject. {In characterizing the object as boresome 
I have characterized it by the state which it induces. Taking this 
analysis as a point of departure, I then proceed to construe at- 
tractive as attracts me. Then, when I turn to adjectives such as 
‘‘pretty,’’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ ‘‘sublime,’’ ete., I am already on my guard. 
These adjectives, too, may be elliptical expressions for ‘‘arouses in 
me a motor-affective state of such and such a sort.’’ And when I 
scrutinize them, passing beyond the words, or judgments based on 
hearsay evidence, when I perceive the object’s prettiness or sublimity 
for myself and attend carefully to what I perceive, I find it to be 
nothing if not my emotional response. 

Professor Laird, on the other hand, offers a quite different analy- 
sis, and exploits the absurdity to which it leads. He says that sub- 
jectivity means ‘‘recessiveness,’’ and that recessiveness means the 
transfer of the adjective from the object to the subject. ‘‘ Beauty is’ 
not in the aurora. Therefore it is in the beholder’s mind. There- 
fore the beholder’s mind is beautiful.’’** It is easy to show that 
this leads to absurdities, or at any rate to conclusions which no ex- 
ponent of the subjective view of value would accept. But of course 
it does,—because it proceeds from a quite unacceptable notion of the 
subjective! The proper procedure would be for Professor Laird 
first to formulate the sense in which he would himself accept sub- 
jectivity. Presumably he would accept the subjectivity of ‘‘bore- 
someness,’’ or, if not, then of ‘‘suggestiveness’’; and I can scarcely 
believe that by denominating these adjectives ‘‘subjective’’ he would 
mean that when he finds a lecture boresome or suggestive it is really 
he, and not the lecture, that is boresome or suggestive. 

The conclusion of the matter as I see it, is this. When the case 
seems strongest for indefinability, we are most uncertain as to what 
it is the indefinability of which is in question. When, on the other 
hand, we are relatively clear as to what we are thinking about, then 
it seems to be relatively clear that it is definable in terms of a rela- 
tion of the object to a motor-affective subject. 

I always find myself left with the impression that Professor 


14 Idea of Value, p. 236. 
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Laird’s ease rests in the last analysis on epistemological grounds. 
He feels, and I think quite rightly, that we must be in a position to 
formulate judgments in which value is attributed to a logical sub- 
ject ; and that in such cases it is implied that the logical subject is 
or is not as it is characterized. But he perpetually loses sight of 
the fact that one of the possible characters of an object is its being 
liked or desired, and that this character can be attributed to objects 
in judgments which are true or false in the most orthodox sense. 


RALPH Barton PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Sefer Ha-tkkarim. JosErH Apo. Edited and translated by Isaac 
Husik. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 1929-30. 4 volumes. Pages xxviii + 203; 219; 351; 
597. 

Professor Husik’s edition of Albo’s Book of Principles is a val- 
uable addition to the ‘‘Schiff Library of the Jewish Classics.’’ This 
edition, the work of the noted author of the History of Medieval 
Jewish Philosophy, is the foremost from several points of view. It 
is the first complete scientific translation of Albo’s work into Eng- 
lish. (An attempt at an English translation was made in 1835, but 
it remained only fragmentary.) The Hebrew text in the new edition 
is the first critical text that has been produced. Professor Husik 
collated and compared several manuscripts with the editio princeps, 
on which his own text is largely based. The variants are duly 
recorded in the critical notes. 

Another distinction of Professor Husik’s text is that it repro- 
duces in full the original text. In all editions save the first, Chapter 
25 of Part III was either omitted or greatly mutilated by the censor 
because of the decidedly anti-Christian polemics in that portion. 
Even in the few existing copies of the first edition the portion in 
question was either torn out or made unreadable by heavy lines 
being drawn through the text. Several Latin translations were 
indeed made of the /kkarim, but remained unpublished probably 
because this as well as similar portions were regarded as being 
dangerously anti-Christian. However, the Latin translation of the 
chapter in question was published, but not without the refutation 
by Genebrardus (Paris, 1566). 

Writing in the first half of the fifteenth century, Albo is the 
last in the series of Jewish philosophers extending back to the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. Great originality is not a character- 
istic of his work. Possibly this very fact accounts for his having 
been one of the most widely read authors. His popularity is evi- 
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denced by the fact that the Ikkarim is the second systematic philo- 
sophical work among Jewish incunabula, the Guide of Maimonides 
being the first. The first edition of Albo’s work was printed in 1485, 
that is to say, only ten years after the first Hebrew book was pub- 
lished. The significance of this fact stands out when we remember 
that (except Bahya, 1489) no other leading Jewish philosophical 
work appeared in print until after 1500. Significant also is the ap- 
pearance of many editions after the edito princeps. 

Albo’s wide popularity is noteworthy because it helps us to under- 
stand that he was not merely a compiler, but also a forerunner in 
respect to a new method of presenting philosophy and of adapting 
it to life. It is this, his power of adaptation, that constitutes his 
specific contribution in the field of philosophy. In Jewish phi- 
losophy after Maimonides two different methods are discernible. 
The one goes back practically to Albalag (thirteenth century) and 
Gersonides (fourteenth century) and leads to Spinoza. This method 
is characterized by the giving up of all apologetic tendencies and of 
the attempts to reconcile tradition with philosophy. The second 
method finds its best expression in Albo. It seeks to link philosophy 
closely with tradition not only by quoting from the older religious 
literature, but also by the main tendency itself. 

The emergence of this new philosophic approach is due to two 
main factors. The first was the heated controversy about Maimon- 
ides that continued for generations and which resulted in making 
philosophy a live and popular issue. Philosophy, therefore, ceased 
to be something abstruse and remote to be studied only by a few 
experts. The second factor was the increase around 1400 of per- 
secutions and enforced disputations arranged by kings and Popes, in 
which Jews were compelled to defend their faith. The Christian 
side was usually presented by learned Jewish converts. Albo him- 
self took an active part in the famous Tortosa disputation in 1413 
which was arranged by the Anti-pope Benedict XIII. During sixty- 
nine sessions, Albo presented and defended the cause of Judaism. 
The Jewish protagonists in preparing their presentation were con- 
strained to make philosophy not only an instrument of defense 
against attacks from without, but also an argument to strengthen the 
faith of some of their own co-religionists whose faith had been 
Shaken because of these disputations. To encompass this dual end, 
the method of presenting philosophic argument became both polemic 
and homiletie in character. 

This resulted in the philosophers becoming concerned primarily 
with the very problem that is central in Albo’s book—namely, of 
Principles in Judaism. Maimonides introduced this problem in one 
of his earlier writings. However, in his later representative philo- 
sophie works, he did not develop this problem further. It was taken 
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up anew in connection with the controversy that centered about 
Maimonides, and it was also carried on by Crescas, Duran, and Albo, 
probably under the pressure of the disputations. The number of the 
fundamental principles to be laid down was the main issue. (The 
question as to whether Judaism because of its very nature can have 
dogmas at all is not yet solved. Only some years ago it was a sub- 
ject of controversy among Jewish scholars. ) 

Looking at Albo’s work from this angle, we shall not stress too 
much the question as to the originality of his ideas as many have 
done and as Professor Husik does in his edition of Albo and in his 
History of Jewish Philosophy. Albo was indeed entirely dependent 
on Maimonides and Crescas and may have even borrowed, as was 
customary in those days, some phrases or views from his contempo- 
rary Duran, as Jaulus and Gutmann took pains to prove. But this 
fact should not be foremost in evaluating Albo. The chief theory 
upon which Albo bases his book—namely, the trinity of principles, 
was taught and developed long before Duran, namely, by Aba Mari 
(thirteenth century), who was an opponent of Maimonides. It can 
be shown, furthermore, that other teachings common to both Duran 
and Albo were drawn from a common source (Maimonides or 
Ghazali). Original with and of prime importance in Albo was his 
attempt to establish a theory of religion. His distinction between 
general and specific principles, his classification of religions as divine, 
natural, and conventional, his theory of faith,—these and other view- 
points in teleology and even in providence are his own. But apart 
from all this, his main achievement lies, as was already observed, 
in the direction he gave to philosophic teaching, making it, so to 
speak, applicable— that is to say, an influential factor in life. 

The composition of the Ikkarim extended over a period of at least 
eighteen years (1410-1428), in the middle of which there occurred 
the challenging experience of the Tortosa disputation. No wonder 
then that Albo strove to gather the most constructive and compatible 
elements in the current philosophies and to weld them together into a 
new unity. 

The translation of Professor Husik is a fine piece of work. It 
avoids skilfully both the danger of a slavishly literal translation as 
well as that of a free paraphrastic rendering. It is accurate and 
still pleasantly readable. The subdividing of a long Hebrew sentence 
into a number of short English ones is dexterously done. The 
popular aim of the Jewish Classics apparently did not afford the 
editor the opportunity to give a more detailed introduction which we 
would have weleomed from his pen. The notes (with the valuable 
additions by Professor Ginzberg) are very instructive but, again, 
for the reason just mentioned, there was no opportunity for longer 
digressive discussions on some points. 
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It would take the reviewer too far afield to enter upon observa- 
tions of a philological and historical character in relation to the 
translation and some of the notes. They could, however, by no means 
affect the high value of this edition which can not but evoke the 
gratitude of every student interested in Jewish philosophy. 


Z. DIESENDRUCK. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 


CINCINNATI. 


Nouveau Traité de Psychologie. Vol. 1. G. Dumas. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1930. 425 pp. 


This is the first book of a proposed seven-volume work on psy- 
chology. Each of the volumes is to be the work of a series of col- 
laborators. The present volume is in two parts. First it contains 
a series of six essays by specialists upon topics which are funda- 
mental to an understanding of psychology, but which are not log- 
ically part of scientific psychology itself. Following this material 
are two chapters devoted to a general and methodological introduc- 
tion to psychology proper. Each of the special chapters is followed 
by a selected bibliography upon the topic of the chapter. 

The first essay, by Professor R. Perrier, deals with the place of 
man in the animal series. Here are considered various views in 
regard to evolution, and some of the evidence of embryology, com- 
parative anatomy, and paleontology which bears upon the question 
of human evolutionary development is summarized. 

The second chapter, by Professor P. Rivet, treats of the anthro- 
pological basis of modern psychology. The methods of anthropol- 
ogy, ethnology, and linguistics are explained and compared, and 
an excellent but brief summary is given of knowledge in regard to 
fossil man. The subject of comparative linguistics is also outlined. 

Chapter three, by Dr. Ch. Champy, deals with the special physi- 
ology of sex and of the changes in the organism which depend upon 
age. The cellular and physiological basis of general bodily growth 
is first discussed. The physiology of the primary and secondary 
sexual characteristics is next treated, with special emphasis upon 
the function of the endocrines. At the end of the chapter the 
physiology of senescence is briefly considered. 

‘‘The general physiology of the nervous system”’ is the title of 
the fourth and most extensive chapter, written by Professor La- 
picque. After a brief but clear statement of the classic views of the 
nervous system the author summarizes the more important facts in 
regard to the structure and function of the peripheral nervous sys- 
tem. He then discusses the dynamics rather than the morphology of 
the central nervous system. In this treatment the author’s own the- 
ory of Chronaxie is emphasized. This emphasis seems wise, for while 
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we have available many summaries of the physiology of the nervous 
system, the present chapter is the most satisfactory one in which, 
in brief compass, the principle of Chronaxie is used as a central 
theme. <A consideration of the relationship between brain weight 
and intelligence is also given in this chapter. 

Dr. A. Tournay has written the fifth section, on the special 
physiology of the nervous system. In this chapter a brief summary 
is given of the more generally accepted anatomical and develop- 
mental facts of the nervous system. Much space is given to what 
would seem to many American readers as a rather uncritical treat- 
ment of localization of function in the cerebral cortex. No refer- 
ence, for example, is made to the work of Franz or Lashley. The 
drawings used in this section are not very satisfactory. 

The last section of the portion of the volume that is devoted to 
the strictly unpsychological basis of psychology is that of Dr. H. 
Wallon. In this section the problem of consciousness is considered 
in its biological aspects in a way that is in harmony with what may 
be called the tradition of the functional psychologies. The presen- 
tation given here has most of the advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages which are inherent in such functional discussions of mental 
life. 

Immediately following the treatment of the fundamental prob- 
lems considered above is the first chapter of the truly psychological 
part of the work. This chapter, entitled Introduction, is written 
by the editor of the volume himself, Professor Georges Dumas. 
The sources of scientific psychology, the main currents of contempo- 
rary French psychology, the influence of sociology and of the reac- 
tion school of Pavlov and his colleagues, are especially emphasized. 
It is interesting, however, to note that the only reference given to 
Pavlov is to his work on the digestive glands published in 1901. 

The second chapter of this psychological section of the volume 
is by Professor Henri Lalande upon the objects and methods of 
psychology. After a brief history the methods of introspection, the 
relationship between form and content in experience, parallelism, 
behaviorism, and the methods of comparative and sociological psy- 
chology are considered. A special section of this chapter is devoted 
to a review of laboratory methods and the principles of mental 
measurement. The difficulties inherent in the vocabulary of tech- 
nical psychology are also presented. 

In general, it may be said, judging from the first volume, that 
in editing this treatise Professor Dumas is performing an important 
service for French psychology. It is possibly to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the whole work has been given so distinctly a national 
cast. The works cited and even the special bibliographies at the 
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end of the chapters are, without exception, unrepresentative save 
in so far as French scientists are concerned. The reviewer can not 
help believing that had the editor given an international rather 
than a national character to the work it would have much extended 
its value. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Traité de Psychologie. J. Szeconp. Paris: Armand Colin. 1930. 
501 pp. 


In this volume Professor Segond considers most of the tradi- 
tional topics of the older rationalistic psychology. The work is 
divided into seven sections. In the first section sensation, habit, 
and instinct are considered. In the second the affective life is 
treated under the headings of sentiments, emotions, passions, and 
tendencies. The third, fourth, and fifth sections deal respectively 
with the formation of ideas, intelligence, and mental activity. In 
these sections such topics are considered as association, dissociation, 
attention, effort, abstract thought, memory, forgetting, imagination, 
creative activity, judgment, anxiety, and faith. The sixth and 
seventh sections deal with perception, volition, consciousness, and 
the problem of the self. 

**L’ame est l’idée du corps’’ may be taken as the basic philo- 
sophical position of this book. The importance of the concept of 
purposeful adaptation of the individual to his environment is em- 
phasized by the author. 

This volume is no doubt intended to introduce the elementary 
student to the main problems of rational as opposed to experimental 
psychology. If this is the case, it may be said to meet the aim ad- 
mirably, as do, it must also be admitted, many other books. There 
is, indeed, very little in this volume which marks it as having ap- 
peared in 1930. Freud is treated briefly and as a novelty. The 
major writers quoted who use the English language are Bain, Berke- 
ley, Hamilton, James, Locke, Mill (incidentally, always Stuart, not 
John Stuart) and Spencer. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. 5° Année, Fase. 1. La 
théorie et la pratique dans la cité platonicienne (2° article): Ray- 
mond-Lucien Klee. Technique et fondement de la purification 
plotinienne: Marcel De Corte. Le doute eartésien, épreuve des ob- 
jets de la pensée: Roger Lefévre. 
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BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANQAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 30° Année, 
No. 3. Les Formes Actuelles de ]1’Internationalité. Thése: Arthur 
Fontaine. Discussion: Ch. Andler, C. Bouglé, J. Gautier, G. Guy 
Grand, X. Léon, R. Picard, J. Ray. 

Rivista pi Finosorra. Anno XXII, No. 3. Note sull’ idea dell’ 
infinito: G. Tarozzi. Una memoria inedita di Ferrante Aporti sull’ 
educatione del Clero: G. Grasselli. Una recente discussione sul 
problema di Dio in Francia: M. Maresca. Utilita e moralita nella 
filosofia politica di T. Campanella: FE. Colorni. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 2, Heft 1. Kritiseche Bemerkungen zu 
Hugo Dinglers Buch ‘‘Das Experiment’’: EZ. v. Aster und Th. Vogel. 
Uber den Aufbau der experimentellen Physik: Hugo Dingler. 
Schlussbemerkung: Hans Reichenbach. Die Frage nach der End- 
lichkeit des Weltraums, als astronomisches Problem behandelt: £. 
F. Freundlich. Zam Anschaulichkeitsproblem der Geometrie: Hans 
Reichenbach. 

Screntia. Vol. L., N. CCXXXI-7. Early History of the Prin- 
ciple of Place Value: B. Datta. Dal Sistema solare all’Universo 
siderale: EH. Bianchi. Neue Forschungen iiber die Biologie der 
Tumorzellen: A. Fischer. L’avenir de l’humanité civilisée a la 
lumiére des sciences modernes de la nature: D. Kotsovsky. 

Reichenbach, Hans: Ziele und Wege der heutigen Naturphiloso- 
phie. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1931. 64 pp. 1.80 M. 

Schein, Josef: Zentralistische organisation und Seelenleben. 2 
Bande. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1931. viii+ 448 pp.; 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the first copy of the Thinker, A Magazine of 
Contemporary Thought, under the new editorship of Dagobert D. 
Runes. The table of contents of this issue (September, 1931) is 
as follows: The Crisis in Philosophy: Dagobert D. Runes. Present 
News from Nowhere: Horace M. Kallen. Finding Our Philosophy: 
Harry A. Overstreet. How We Made Utopia: Will Durant. Whence 
the Racketeer?: Harry Elmer Barnes. John Dewey and Morris R. 
Cohen: Harry Slochower. If They Were Alive Today: Ellen 
Caskey. Recent Aspects of Psychoanalysis: Wolf Adler. The Fear 
of Growing Old: Albert J. Levine. The Economie Anarchy: G. 
Francis Beck. The Influence of Einstein on Modern Thought: Max 
Fishler. Jesus and the Modern Jew: Ernest R. Trattner. Are 
American Women Becoming More Creative?: Christine Frederick. 

The Thinker is published monthly by Quality Publications, Inc., 
45 W. 45 St., New York City, and the subscription is $3.00 per year. 
A special offer, six months for $1.00, is made to new readers. 
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